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Bhakti-marga, the path of devotional love to a personal god, 
deserves attention not only because it has the largest number of 
devotees but also because it has the greatest effect on contem- 
porary Hinduism. George Grierson, a pioneer scholar in Indian 
Bhakti, estimated that Bhakti is an essential element in the re- 
ligion of 90 percent of the Hindus. In discussing the extension 
of Bhakti in an urban culture such as Madras, Milton Singer 
states that “Orthodox Brahmins traditionally committed to the 
paths of ritual observance and of knowledge are turning to the 
path of devotion” and that modern cultural performances, such 
as concerts, ballet, and dance-drama, “gain their deepest sig- 
nificance for Indians as expressions of devotion.’’? 

The origins of Bhakti have been sought in Aryan religion in 
certain devotional elements in the Vedas or in certain Upanisads, 
such as the Svetasvatara. Too much weight has been placed on 
later Sanskrit documents which reflect the more mature develop- 
ment of Bhakti. V. Raghavan affirms that the earliest phase of 
Bhakti is recorded in Vedic literature. Devotion in the Vedas was 
in a highly developed form, as ‘‘the Vedic Rishi adopted a variety 


1 George Grierson, ‘‘The Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas,” Indian Antiquary 
37 (1908): 251. 

2 Milton Singer, ed., Traditional India: Structure and Change (Philadelphia, 
1959), p. 146; and Krishna: Myths, Rites, and Attitudes (Honolulu, 1965), p. xii. 
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of moods far outshining the nine or more classical forms of the 
Bhakti Sastra.”? The various Vedic forms of Bhakti include 
approaching the sacred as a parent: ‘“‘When will you take me by 
the hand, even as Father does his son’’;4 as a friend: “‘You are my 
friend, give me what you have so far not given... Yes, we are 
brothers and proper friends going on the same journey’’;> as the 
divine lover who is adored in the manner of an ardent wife: “My 
thoughts touch you, powerful Indra, even as loving wives their 
loving husband.’’6 

A. B. Keith has localized the origin of Bhakti in part in the 
Vedic hymns to Varuna. He remarks that the worship of Varuna 
‘with its consciousness of sin and trust in the divine forgiveness 
is doubtless one of the first roots of Bhakti.’’’ Mrinal Dasgupta 
states that the psychological mood of dependence and supplication 
in the hymns to Varuna as a god of grace and mercy (sumati, 
mrlika, sugeva) is “‘very difficult to distinguish from incipient 
bhakti” and that origins of bhakti are to be sought in these 
feeling states.8 She calls to our attention the divine companion- 
ship that Vaisistha and his family enjoyed with Varuna, and 
when that intimate relationship was disturbed through sin, the 
priest “throws himself completely at divine mercy,” his devotion 
being all that he can offer to assuage the moral sovereign of the 
universe: “O thou strong and mighty god, through want of 
strength I went astray. Be gracious, mighty lord, have mercy.’’® 

It must be readily admitted that there are certain elements in 
Vedic literature which are similar to the personal devotion and 
affectionate fellowship with the sacred which characterize Bhakti. 
However, Bhakti in the sense of exclusive adoration to personal 
deities is not a prominent feature of the Vedas, for the Vedic 
gods are always subordinate, if not incidental, to the principle of 
sacrifice. Granted that there are quasi-Bhakti elements in the 
hymns to Varuna, such as the divine companionship and almost 
exclusive adoration paid by the Vaisistha family to Varuna, the 

3°V. Raghavan, “The Vedas and Bhakti,’ Vedanta Kesari 42 (1955):330-31. 

4 Rig Veda 1.38.1, which is addressed to the Maruts. Agni is invoked as “‘father”’ 
and “‘mother” in Rig Veda 8.1.6: ‘‘You are like father and bountiful like the 
mother in the house in which the niggardly brother does not share with other 
brother.”’ 

5 Atharva Veda 5.11.9-10. 

6 Rig Veda 1.62.11; ‘““As wives embrace their own husbands, even so they em- 
brace the faultless and generous Indra for support” (Rig Veda 10.43.1). 

7 A. B. Keith, review of Indian Theism by Nicol Macnicol, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1915), p. 834. 

8 Mrinal Dasgupta, “Sraddha and Bhakti in Vedic Literature, Part I,” Indian 


Historical Quarterly 6 (1930): 327-28. 
9 Rig Veda 7.89. 
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origins of Bhakti or genuine Bhakti are not to be found in the wor- 
ship of Varuna for the following reasons: (1) the intimate relation- 
ship between Varuna and his devotees seemed to be confined 
largely to the Vaisistha clan, while Bhakti has a public character 
in its availability to all classes; (2) Varuna’s celestial structure, 
the basis in part for his sovereignty and his role as the Lord of 
Rta, would tend to make him too transcendent and passive for 
Bhakti devotion.1° 

R. G. Bhandarkar suggested that the origin of the Bhakti may 
be found in the Upanisads which stress “fervent meditation 
(upasana) of a number of things, such as manas (mind), the sun, 
the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., re- 
garded as Brahman; that is thinking of them as Brahman is 
prescribed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the 
thing and give it a glorious form, so as to excite admiration and 
even love.’’!! He also detects Bhakti love for the Supreme Being 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, in which the Internal Atman 
is “dearer than a son, or wealth,”’1!2 and in the renouncing of 
progeny, wealth, and temporal pleasures by the sages who were 
actuated by love for him.13 “At the bottom of all those rapturous 
sayings about the peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in 
the world and the heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to 
love.”’14 Moreover, the doctrine of the dependence of the in- 
dividual on the Supreme Reality that renders assistance to the 
soul in his spiritual unfoldment are found in the Upanisads: 
“This self cannot be attained by instruction nor by intellectual 
power nor even through much hearing. He is to be attained by 
the one whom (the self) chooses.’’15 

Admitting that the Upanisads which stress the impersonal or 
nondualistic Brahman offer little scope for Bhakti, Mrinal Das- 
gupta discovered anticipations of the Bhakti doctrine of a later 
period in certain Upanisads which conceived the unconditioned 

10 Man’s relationship to the sacred in the Veda, according to A Wayman, pre- 
cluded Bhakti in the sense of love for the lord, for in the worship of Varuna the 
‘‘mood was of utter helplessness before a mighty feared power (‘stern father’), to 
Indra [the] mood was solicitation of former comradeship and favors (‘indulgent 
mother’)’” (A. Wayman, ‘‘Early Bhakti,” in Civilization of India Syllabus, 
ed. Joseph Elder [Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1965)). 

11R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems 
(Strasbourg, 1913), p. 28. 

12 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.8. 

13 Tbid., 4.4.22. S. Radhakrishnan finds in Yajnavalkya’s reverence to the 
Supreme Person (purusottama) a “spiritualized bhakti” (Indian Philosophy [New 
York, 1956], 1:233). 


14 R. G. Bhandarkar. 
15 Mundaka Upanisad 3.2.3. 
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Brahman in personal and emotional terms. The first step toward 
theistic or devotional attitude, according to Paul Deussen and 
Mrinal Dasgupta, may be found in such Upanisadic statements 
describing the Indwelling Lord or Antaryaémin16 and in Indra’s 
proclamation of himself as the true object of knowledge and © 
worship in the manner of Krsna in the Bhagavad-Gita.17 The 
conception of a personal god as a mode of the impersonal Brahman 
was due either to individual religious realization or to popular 
religious tendencies which crystalized into sectarianism. Mrinal 
Dasgupta holds that in the personal adoration of great gods such 
as Rudra-Siva is the origin of theism leading to the sectarian 
devotionalism of such Upanisads as the Svetaévatara. Two ele- 
ments associated with theism, a personal god and devotion to 
him, are, according to Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, present in this 
Upanisad.18 Regarded as the philosophic basis of the Saivite 
doctrine of Rudra-Siva worship, the Svetasvatara attempts to 
harmonize divergent positions under the concept of a personal god, 
Igvara, who is variously designated as Iga, Isana, Deva, Rudra, 
Hara, and Maheégvara or Siva. Mrinal Dasgupta declares that the 
desire for liberation which entails the surrendering of the devotee 
to the protection of the deity in Svetasvatara 6.18 resembles the 
later doctrine of prapatti.19 

The Svetasvatara and Katha Upanisads may be regarded as 
the sources for the metaphysical framework as well as many of 
the images of the Bhagavad-Gita, but certainly not its devotion- 
alism. Furthermore, the Svetaévatara Upanisad may have ad- 
vanced the growth of sectarian devotionalism, but the deity 
Rudra-Siva was not destined like Visnu to become the pivotal 
figure in the luxuriant development of Bhakti as a mass movement 
in Hinduism. Although both Saivism and Vaisnavism may be 
classified as forms of sectarian Bhakti, the failure of Rudra-Siva 
to occupy the leading role in Bhakti may be attributed, phenome- 
nologically speaking, to two of his basic structures. First of all, 
Rudra-Siva is the embodiment of the structure of universal 
destruction and disintegration. Siva, as the Cosmic Destroyer, 
is portrayed under the image of the lord of sleep, “‘whence all 


16 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.7; Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads 
(Edinburgh, 1906), pp. 173, 175. 

1” Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad 3.9. 

18 The Principal Upanisads, trans. 8. Radhakrishnan (New York, 1953), p. 707. 

19 Mrinal Dasgupta, 2:510: ‘“‘To Him who, of old, creates Brahma and who, 
verily, delivers to him the Vedas, to that God who is lighted by His own intelli- 
gence, do I, eager for liberation, resort for refuge.”’ 
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these elements came forth, by which once born they exist, into 
which they enter and dissolve.”2° Siva’s structure of destruction 
appears in his Vedic prototype, Rudra, whose fierce, active nature 
is manifested through storms, lightning, and howling winds. His 
dreadful character is patent in the Atharva Veda: “Rudra is the 
god that kills.”’?1 “He is death...the demon...the cause of 
tears.”’22 While the philosophically oriented could comprehend the 
benign dimensions of destruction and death, in that Rudra-Siva 
destroys in order to create new life, the majority of men probably 
could not enter into a warm, emotional relationship of Bhakti 
love with the god of universal decay. In the second place Siva is 
the embodiment of the structure of rigorous asceticism, the 
perfect exemplar of Yoga. As the Maha Yogi, Siva is depicted as 
naked, “‘clad in space’’ (digambara), ‘‘loaded with matted hair’ 
(dhur-jatt), and his body smeared with ashes. Ascetic discipline 
as a means of obtaining a type of liberation in which individuality 
is absorbed in the Infinite, a situation which Siva as the Lord of 
Yoga represents, would hardly appeal to the majority of men 
who seek communion with a separate personal deity. The austere, 
transcendent character of Siva thus militated against his accessi- 
bility to the Bhakta. 

Instead of searching for the origins of Bhakti in Vedic devotion 
to the high god Varuna or in certain thestic Upanisads, it might 
be worthwhile to break fresh ground in a different direction. 
Since early Vaisnavism as it appears in the Mahabharata and 
Bhagavad-Gita is associated with the aboriginal Indian religions, 
we propose to examine the relation between Vaisnava Bhakti 
and the autochthonous elements that have been incorporated 
within it. An investigation of autochthonous images in Vaisnavism 
may offer not only a more plausible theory with respect to the 
development of Vaisnava Bhakti but also a deeper understanding 
of its spiritual meaning. 


EARLY VAISNAVISM AND THE MOTHER GODDESS 


The autochthonous forms of the Mother Goddess, whose basic 
structure is that of a Yaksi, were incorporated as consorts or 
leading heroines in the Visnu-Krsna complex. Sri-Laksmi was the 
autochthonous goddess destined to be the favorite consort of 


20 Taittiriya Upanisad 3.1. 
21 Atharva Veda 1.19.3. 
22 Tbhid. 16.6.26. 
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Visnu for Vaisnava Bhakti. That the marriage of Vignu and Sri 
was of central importance in the Mahabharata may be seen in the 
various appellations of Visnu: Sripati, srimatam vara; Srinidhi, 
“receptable of sri”; Sridhara, bearer of sri; Srida, giver of sri; and 
Srinivasa, “abode of srz.’”’ Through his association with Sri, Visnu 
was enhanced as a promoter of wealth. Although numerous con- 
sorts were attributed to Visnu, they were considered to be one 
with Sri-Laksmi. Laksmi is homologous to another of Vignu’s 
consorts, Sinivali, who is identified with the wife of Skanda in 
Mahabharata 3.229.50.23 Sri was also identified with Sarasvati, 
who is Visnu’s wife. 

Worshiped alongside Laksmi was the goddess Bhudevi (Earth), 
who was called Vaisnave, consort of Visnu.24 It was Visnu who 
responded to the distress of the goddess Earth when she appealed 
for assistance while being crushed by the demonic Kamsa. The 
Puranas mention that Visnu in the boar avatdra cohabited with 
the Earth, from whom a son Naraka was born: ‘‘When you, 
assuming the form of a boar (sukara) lifted me up, this son, be- 
gotten through the contact with you, was born from me.’25 Jan 
Gonda remarks that through Visnu’s relationship with the goddess 
Karth he became an “example of a bigamous divinity concerned 
with processes pertaining to the continuance of earthly life.’’26 

All the Vaisnava heroines or consorts were viewed as mani- 
festations of the feminine sacred. Aditi reappears as Devaki, the 
mother of Krsna; Rukmini, the wife of Krsna, was a reincarnation 
of Sri-Laksmi; and Mahabharata 1.197.1 states that Sri was 
reincarnated as Draupadi in order to be the wife of the five Indras, 
who would be reborn as the Pandavas. The Varaha Purina states 
that the goddess Gandaki desired to become the mother of Visnu.2? 
In the Durgi-stotra in the Virata Parvan, Durga is described as 
the daughter of Yasoda, the wife of Nanda of the Cowherd tribe,28 


23 Sinivali is a consort of Visnu in Atharva Veda 7.46.3. In Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 6.4.21, where Visnu is requested to prepare the womb, Sinivdli is 
beseeched as follows: “‘O Sinivali, give the seed; give the seed, O broad-tressed 
dame.” Visnu’s relationship with the earth may enable us to comprehend why 
Sinivali is his consort, for Apastamba-Srautasitra 14.17.3 mentions that Sinivali 
is a name of the earth. 

24 James F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Calcutta, 1888), 3:194, 198, 
296; Srisikta 25 visnupatnim ksamam devim, ‘“The goddess Earth, Visnu’s wife’’; 
Mahabharata 3.271.68 mentions that the earth is termed vaisnavi, ‘belonging to, 
pervaded by, Visnu.”’ 

29 Visnu Purana 5.29.23; Kalikaé Purana declares that the child was brought 
into the world on the same spot where Sité had her appearance in a furrow. 

26 Jan Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism (Utrecht, 1954), p. 231 

27 Gustav Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India (London, 
1893), p. 357. 

28 Mahabharata 4.6.2. 
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and as the sister of Vasudeva.2® In her association with the 
celebration of Krsna, Durga, therefore, is depicted as a tribal 
goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras, having her origin from the 
famous family of the cowherds. 

When Visnu had achieved supremacy within Hinduism, he 
became the ultimate source of feminine sacrality. The Gramadeva- 
tapratistha equated the head of Visnu and his attendants (Pari- 
sadas) with the Gramadevatas.2° Visnu is identified with the 
goddess Uma in the Rudrahrdayopanisad.?1 The goddesses Amba 
and Mariyamma are sisters of Visnu; Visnu himself is called 
Mayasahodari, Narananartangai, Senkannantangai, and Gopa- 
lantangai.22 Visnu was an active participant, even to the extent 
of assuming the form of a beautiful woman, Mohini, in enticing 
the Asuras from appropriating the amria, in the cosmogonic myth 
of the churning of the ocean, from which Sri was born.33 W. T. 
Elmore relates a Dravidian myth that Visnu fashioned the 101 
Saktis, or the village goddesses, and the goddesses Sarasvati, 
Laksmi, and Parvati from the dismembered Sakti.34 This myth 
may reflect a direct attempt to incorporate Dravidian goddesses 
into Vaisnavism. 


EARLY VAISNAVISM AND THE NAGAS 


Baladeva-Samkarsana, Krsna’s elder brother, who is an incarna- 
tion of the Naga Sesa, is an excellent instance of the autochtho- 
nization of early Vaisnava Bhakti. Baladeva as the Naga incarnate 
means that a synthetic accord may have been reached between 
early Vaisnavism and the Naga cult.35 Sesa provided protection 


29 Ibid. 4.6.4. 

30 Oppert, p. 455. 

31 ‘“‘Rudrasya daksiné parsvé Ravir Brahma trayo’gnayah. Vamaparsvé Uma 
dévi Visnuh S6mé6 ’pi té trayah. Ya Uma sa svayam Visnur yo Visnuh sa hi 
Candramah. Yé namasyanti Govindam té namasyanti Sankaram. Ye’ rcayanti 
Harim bhaktya té’reayanti Vrsadhvajam. Yé dvisanti Virtpaksam té dvisanti 
Janaérdanam. Yé Rudram nabhijananti té na jananti Késavam Rudrah pravartaté 
bijam bijayonir Janardanah.” 

32 Oppert, p. 474. 

33 R. Enthoven mentions that Hindus in the Deccan on rising in the morning 
repeat a verse which includes the following: ““O Goddess Earth! who art born by 
the power of (Visnu), whose surface is of the colour of a conch shell and who art 
the storehouse of innumerable jewels, I bow down to thee” (Folklore of Bombay 
(Oxford, 1924], p. 81). 

34 W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism (Lincoln, 1915), p. 90. 

35 J. Ph. Vogel accounts for the alliance between Vaisnavism and the Nagas by 
theorizing that ‘‘the Bhagavatas, like the Buddhists before them, sought to adapt 
the popular worship of the Nagas to their religion. The Buddhists converted the 
Nagas into devotees of the Lord Buddha. The worshipers of Krishna followed a 
different course. They declared the Naga image to represent the elder brother of 
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for the child Krsna when he was being carried across the Jumna 
River by Vasudeva; Sesa’s “warding off the water by mean of 
his hoods” is reminiscent of Muchilinda protecting Buddha by his 
hood during a storm.®6 The homology between Visnu-Krsna and 
the Nagas is also affirmed when Krsna proclaimed himself as 
‘“Vasuki among snakes, Ananta among the Nagas” in the famous 
vibhuti passage of the Bhagavad-Gita 10.28-29.37 Sesa-naga, a 
representative of the primordial waters, is one of the principle 
manifestations of Visnu. This Naga frequently appears in a sup- 
porting role as the vehicle or couch of the recumbent Visnu in 
cosmogonic myths. Ananta-Sesa is also a manifestation of Nara- 
yana,°8 who is said to sleep on Sesa.39 L. B. Keny theorizes that 
“probable Dravidian origin of Narayana is the reason of the 
representation of Sesa-Sayi being supported by a Naga residing 
on the seas.49° The word Sesa-sayi, remarks Keny, means “one 
sleeping (resting) upon Sesa.”41 Thus, Visnu probably inherited 
the formula of Sesa-sayi from Narayana. The coils of the huge 
serpent, Sesa, which symbolize the waters of life, are homologous 
to the ocean, both being tangible emanations of the transcendent 
essence of Visnu. In Mahabharata 6.34.27, Visnu is the loud- 
noised sea (uccathsravas). Thus, Visnu as ultimate reality is both 
the Naga and the ocean. The serpent-ocean symbolizes the creative 
power of the primordial reality Visnu. 

Famous among the exploits of Krsna in Puranic mythology is 


their divine hero. In both cases the conversion to the new was thus made easy, 
and the rural population could persist in worshiping the familiar snake-hooded 
idols under a different name’’ (““Naga Worship in Ancient Mathura,” Annual 
Report, Archaeological Survey of India [Calcutta, 1908-9], p. 162). The homology 
of Baladeva with Sesa may also be seen in the former’s death, when he reverted 
to his Naga form: “‘Krsna found his elder brother Balarama seated alone in 
solitude and engaged in yoga. Then from his mouth there issued forth a large 
white Naga—thousand-headed, red mouthed, in size like unto the girth of e 
mountain, who, leaving his body, sped towards the great ocean. There Sagara 
received him and so did the divine Nagas and the pure and holy Rivers. ... They 
all, while going to meet and welcome him, rejoiced and reverenced him with gifts 
of honor, water, and offerings’ (Mahabharata, Mausala-parvan, 4.13-17; Visnu- 
Purana, trans. H. H. Wilson [Calcutta, 1961], p. 611)... 

36 ““Vavarsha Parjanya upamsurgarjitah Sesho’nvagad vari nivarayan phaniah”’ 
(Bhagavata Purana 10.3.49). 

37 “‘Sarpanam asmi vasukih ... anatas ca’smi naganém.”’ 

38 Mahabharata 1.18.15 and 3.189.10. The common title for the snake gods in 
Mandi state is ‘““Narayana’’ (Emerson, Mandi Gazetteer, p. 120). The name Ananta 
means ‘‘the Endless or Infinite One,’ indicating that he is the personification of 
eternity. 

39 Mahabharata 3.272.38. 

40 L. B. Keny, “The Origin of Narayana,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute 23 (1942): 254. 

41 Tbid., p. 254. 
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the subduing of the snake Kaliya by the young Krsna. The inner 
significance of the Kaliya episode is that not only did the newer 
Krsna cult of the Mathura region supersede the primitive Naga 
cult but that the power of the terrifying Nagas was merged into 
the Vaisnava deities. That Kaliya was marked with Krsna’s 
sacred footprints means that the conqueror of the reptile is 
represented with attributes typical of serpent genies. The Krsna- 
Kaliya combat appears to be a replica of the Indra-Vrtra struggle. 
In fact, the Indra-Vrtra struggle may be the prototype for all the 
subsequent struggles of Visnu and Krsna as the champions of 
righteousness and fertility against the withdrawing and demonic 
agencies. 4? 


EARLY VAISNAVISM AND VEGETAL SYMBOLISM 


Many of the concrete epiphanies of Visnu and Krsna are con- 
nected with the vegetal structure of the autochthonous religions. 
Visnu is homologous with the Asvattha, Nyagrodha, and Udum- 
bara trees,42 which are some of the same trees which served as 
the residences and cultus centers of the Yaksa and Naga deities 
of the autochthonous religion. Visnu’s association with trees in 
general may be seen in Taittiriya Samhita 5.2.8.7: “the trees are 
connected with Visnu.” In the course of instructing Arjuna on the 
necessity of performing one’s varna-dharma in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Visnu through his avatar Krsna proclaims, “I am the Asvattha 
among all trees.’’44 

The cosmic center of vegetal energy is the navel of Visnu- 
Narayana in the water cosmology. While engrossed in meditation 
for the re-creation of the universe, a lotus, which is homologous 


42 J. ©. Ghosh suggests that the Kaliya Naga legend, which was probably an 
archaic legend originally independent of Krsna, may have its source in Satapatha 
Brahmana 11.5.5—-8, which narrates the story of an enormous snake driven from 
its lake (‘“‘Sources of Two Krsna Legends,” Indian Culture 6 [1939]: 466-67). 

43 Mahabharata 13.149.101 and 13.126.5. The Asvattha-Pipal trees appear to 
have been associated with deities who exercise universal jurisdiction. In the 
marriage of the nim tree, sacred to the goddess Mariamma, and the Asvattha tree, 
sacred to Visnu, R. K. Aiyaer detects a unification of the two cults, the Dravidian 
and the Aryan (‘South Indian Serpent Lore,” Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society 22, no. 4[1932]:427). Visnu, according to the Kalika Purana 82, is pleased 
in his worship by utensils made of udumbara wood. 

44 Agvatthah sarvaurksindim (Bhagavad-Gitaé 10.26). In the Mandasor stone 
inscription of Naravarman of the Malava year 461 (a.p. 404) Vasudeva has been 
described as a tree with gods as its fruits (tridasodara-phaladam), with heavenly 
damsels as its lovely shoots (svargastri-cdru-pallavam), and with divine chariots as 
many branches, and as a bestower of honey in the shape of rainwater (toyadam- 
bumadhu-sravam) (Epigraphia Indica 12:315 ff.). 
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to the cosmic tree or tree of life, emerges from Visnu-Narayana’s 
navel, from which Brahma appears to continue the creation.‘® 
The lotus emerging from the navel of Visnu is derived from the 
Yaksas, with lotus vines originating from the navel (Atharva 
Veda 10.7.38), the image of the “navel of immortality,” and the 
navel as a procreative center as mentioned in late Vedic texts.46 
Jan Gonda is probably correct in asserting that the cosmogonic 
myth of the “‘periodic existence and non-existence of creation, the 
very idea of periodicity, must, to a certain extent, have been in- 
spired by the life of nature, by vegetation, itself.’’4? 

The spiritual significance inherent in the vegetal-aquatic 
structures has been incorporated into the Vaisnava cultus. High- 
caste Hindu women, according to William Crooke, worship the 
pipal tree in the form of Vasudeva in order to promote marital 
happiness.48 They pour water at its roots, smear the trunk with 
red lead and ground sandal wood, and walk around it 108 times 
in the course of the sun. The tulast plant, one of the aniconic 
symbols of Visnu, is united in marriage to the infant Krsna. As a 
goddess, the Tulasi is wed annually to the Salagrama stone, 
another concrete manifestation of Visnu. The tulasi is connected 
with one of Krsna’s consorts, Rukmini; the devotee prays to 
Rukmini: “I adore that tulast, in whose roots are the places of 
pilgrimages, in whose center are all the deities, and in whose 


45 ““As soon as that Eternal Being (Narayana) concentrated thought upon a 
New Creation of the Universe, a lotus flower immediately came into existence 
from His navel and the four-faced Brahma came forth from that navel-lotus’’ 
(Mahabharata 3.272.44 and 12.207.13). Brahma is called ‘‘the one who originates 
from the lotus” (Padmaja); Visnu is Padmanabha, ‘“‘the lotus-naveled one.” 

46 The motif of a primordial being resting or emanating from the primeval 
waters may be seen in Rig Veda 10.82.5: ‘“‘Prior to the sky, prior to this earth, 
prior to the living gods, what is that germ which the waters held first and in 
which all the gods existed ? The waters held that same germ in which all the gods 
exist or find themselves; on the navel of the Unborn stood that in which all beings 
stood.”’ This motif is repeated in Taittiriya Samhita 4.6.2. In Rig Veda 10, 121, 
Hiranyagarbha, identified with Prajapati, and in later times with Brahma, arose 
in the beginning from the primeval water which pervaded the universe. Narayana 
also participates in this myth through his identification with Brahma. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy contends that it was Varuna (classed as a Yaksa, incidentally) 
who originally reclined on the cosmic waters with the tree of life arising from his 
navel; the phrase “the navel of Varuna’’ recurs in Vedic literature. The formula 
was later inherited by Brahma, and when Brahma lost his importance as a supreme 
god, Visnu, who assumed his place, was identified with Narayana and thus in- 
herited the traditions connected with both. “It is interesting to observe that the 
literary and iconographic sources taken together demonstrate a persistence in 
time for the idea of the Creator reclining on the Cosmic waters amounting to 
three or four millennia” (see Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, ‘“The Tree of Jesse and 
Indian Parallels or Sources,” Art Bulletin 12 [1929]:218-20). 

4? Gonda, p. 90. 

48 William Crooke, An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (London, 1893), 2:104. 
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upper branches are the Vedas.’’ Moreover, the worshipers of 
Visnu wear necklaces made out of the stem of the tulasi.49 

The earliest archeological evidences of Vaisnava Bhakti are 
second-century B.c. columns (dhvaja) which are a later form of 
the worship of the sacred tree. The Garudadhvaja of Heliodorus, 
one of the earliest available Viasnava epigraphs, is an expression 
of a non-Indian Bhakta’s devotion to Vasudeva, a leading Vais- 
nava deity: “This Garuda column of Vasudeva, the god of gods, 
was erected here by Heliodorus, the Bhagavata, the son of Dion 
and an inhabitant of Taksasila, who came as a Greek (Yona) 
ambassador from the court of the great king Antialkidas (Mahara- 
jasa Amtalikitasa) to King Kautsiputra Bhagabhadra, the 
Saviour, then reigning prosperously in the fourteenth year of his 
kingship.”’5° 

Heliodorus, remarks J. Ph. Vogel, was a Bhagavata, a wor- 
shiper of the Lord Krsna in whose honor the pillar, which 
probably displayed the image of the sun-bird Garuda, was erected. 
The monument of Heliodorus discloses that one of the highest 
ways of honoring a deity in early Vaisnava Bhakti was to erect a 
votive column (Garudadhavaja). It is noteworthy that the famous 
iron pillar of Old Delhi (Quth) displays the inscription “Standard 
of the Lord Visnu” (Bhagavato Vishnor dhvajah).5! E. W. Hopkins 
affirms that the raising of a dhvaja or standard as a religious 
ceremony was borrowed from the autochthonous peoples of India; 
both the Bhars and the Oraons “set up the bamboo pole, a re- 
ligious rite which has crept into Hinduism.’’52 


EARLY VAISNAVISM AND FERTILITY SYMBOLISM 


Visnu was probably a promoter of life and fertility from the 
earliest times. Visnu’s concern for fertility and prosperity is an 


49 The tulasi is also considered to represent Laksmi. The leaves of the tulas? are 
required in Vaisnava worship and are offered to the image of Visnu. The rite of 
Devanyasa in Visnu worship consists of dropping a tulasi leaf on the Salagrama. 
Jan Gonda remarks that through his character of pervasiveness Visnu became 
all plants by entering into the soma. In Jaiminiya-Brahmana 1.181.2-3, the gods 
obtained from Visnu rice and barley. 

50 J. Ph. Vogel, ‘““The Garuda Pillar of Besnagar,”” Annual Report, Archaeological 
Survey of India (1908-9), pp. 127-29: 

. Dévadévasa Va(sudé)vasa Garudadhvajé ayam 
. karité ... Héliod6réna Bhaga- 

. vaténa Diyasa putréna Takhasilakéna 

. YOnaditéna agatena maharajasa 

. Amtalikitasa upa(m)ta sakasa (m)ran6 

. Kasiputasa Bhagabhadrasa tratarasa 

. vaséna chatudaséna rajéna vadhamanasa 


TO OUR GO De 


51 Tbid., p. 128. 
52 EK. W. Hopkins, Religions of India (Boston, 1895), p. 543. 
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aspect for his solar structure, for the sun is the initiator of terres- 
trial life, the great generative power in the universe. Visnu’s 
strides, which reflect his solar structure, constitute a paradigmatic 
action by means of which the sacrificer creates offspring according 
to Satapatha Brahmana 6.7.2.12, and in the marriage ceremony 
the bride participates in this mythical act of Visnu by taking 
seven strides in the northeastern direction with the formulas: 
“One for sap, two for juice, three for offspring, four for prosperity, 
five for welfare, six for the seasons. Be a friend of the seven steps; 
be very gracious.’’53 The Rig Veda mentions that Visnu is the 
protector of the embryo and the promoter of conception.54 Visnu 
prepares the way for conception in the symbolical description of 
the sexual rite in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.21: “Let Visnu 
make the womb prepared!’’ This would be an extension of the 
Vedic concept of Visnu as the promoter of conception. 

The memorial columns erected in honor of Visnu, the dhvajas, 
which are a valorization of the sacred tree, are also connected 
with the structure of fertility. That the dhvaja possessed fertilizing 
energy and conquering strength may be seen in the ceremony for 
its preparation: “The king addresses the flagstaff with auspicious 
formulas containing, inter alia, the epithets ‘source of vigor’ 
(urjaskara), ‘unborn, imperishable, eternal, unchangeable one’; 
it is also called visnur varahah purusah puranah ‘Visnu the wild 
boar, the primeval soul.’’’55 To raise a dhvaja in Vaisnavism was 
tantamount to setting in motion Visnu’s victorious display of 
power for the maintenance of those processes on the earth and in 
the atmosphere on which human welfare depends. In his attempt 
to account for the erotic element in Vaisnavism, R. N. Dandekar 
states that “it is not unlikely that ancient rites concerning 
productivity and sex-life, connected with the primary conception 
of Visnu, have been retained in later religion through the doctrines 
of bhakti and pusti. The place of libido was taken by amor dei.’’56 

One significant result of the autochthonization of early Vais- 
navism was the incorporation of Kama, the Yakga god of love. 
The Mahabharata lists Kama as one of the thousand names of 


53 Gonda, p. 59. 

54 Visnu is requested to prepare the womb in Rig Veda 10.184.1, which is called 
a garbharthasth, “‘a prayer for a child,” by the Sarvanukra-mani. Rig Veda 7.36.9 
requests Visnu, who protects the infused (semen), to provide the invoker youthful 
strength in order to procreate offspring. Thus two of Visnu’s epithets are nisikrapd, 
“protector of semen,” and sumajjant, ‘‘faciliting easy birth’ (Rig Veda 1.156.2). 

55 Brhatsamhita 43.54, quoted by Gonda, p. 256. 

56 R. N. Dandekar, “Visnu in the Veda,” Studies in Indology (Poona, 1941), 
p. lll. 
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Visnu.5? Kama-Pradyumna appears as the son of Krsna and 
Rukmini.58 The Matsya-Purana equates Visnu-Krsna with Kama: 
“There is no difference between Kama and Visnu.’’5? Equally 
significant for the development of Vaisnava Bhakti was the 
celebration of the archaic Holi festival in honor of Visnu-Krsna. 
That the Holi festival is celebrated in the springtime (March-— 
April) immediately connects Vaisnavism with fertility, wealth, 
and productivity. Jan Gonda states that such “iconographical 
details as the complexion of many images (of Krsna’s consorts) 
or the yellow color of Krgna’s robe remind us of the dark color 
of the vegetation divinities of other peoples and of the color of 
springtime and ripening corn respectively.’’®° Perhaps the one 
ceremony of Holi that reveals its original association with fertility 
rites is the Dolayatra or swing procession on three separate 
occasions on the second day. An image of Krsna is placed in a 
swing (dola) and is swung back and forth a few times; this action 
sets powers of fertility in motion. 

A Bacchanalian element of the autochthonous religion may 
have been the basis for the same element in early Vaisnavism. 
The Vaisnava Baladeva, the Naga incarnate, is as devoted to 
wine as his half-brother Krsna is later to women. KE. W. Hopkins 
remarks that Baladeva’s “palm-sign indicates his love of wine; 
when described in full he is half-drunk.’6! When Krsna and 
Arjuna attended a festival on the banks of the Jumna River, the 
the ladies drank wine, sang, and danced with an unsteady gait.®? 
Varuni, the goddess of wine, frequently accompanies the Naga 
incarnation of Visnu, Sega. Wine in Vaisnavism may betray the 
pre-Aryan heritage of the cult; the consumption of wine was in 
direct conflict with later Orthodox Brahmanism. 

The autochthonous elements in early Vaisnavism may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Visnu, the pivotal deity of Vaisnavism, 
entered into marital union with Sri-Laksmi and Bhumi-devi, two 
representatives of the Mother Goddess or Yaksis who were 
prominent in the autochthonous religion. Moreover, many of the 
leading female members in the Vaisnava drama, such as Devaki 
and Yasoda, were identified with Apsarasas and Gandharvas. 


57 Mahabharata 13.149.45. 
58 Harivamsa 161. 

59 Matsya Purana 70.52. 
60 Gonda, p. 234. 

61 Mahabharata 1.219.7. 
62 Tbid. 1.224. 
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Thus, various dimensions of feminine sacrality were incorporated 
into Vaisnava Bhakti. This may have augmented Visnu’s role as 
the preserver, for Oppert contends that preservation can be 
appropriately regarded as one of the chief qualities of the female 
principle. (2) Early Vaisnavism entered into a permanent alliance 
with the Nagas either by absorbing a Naga god in the case of 
Baladeva-Samskarsana as the elder brother of Krsna or through 
the homology of cosmic Vigsnu with Ananta-Sesa. That Vignu- 
Krsna became the inheritor as well as the conqueror of the serpent 
force was illustrated in the myth of the Krsna-Kaliya combat. 
The alliance between early Vaisnavism and the Naga undoubtedly 
added an element of mass appeal to the rising Bhakti movement 
within Hinduism. (3) Theophanies of Visnu and Krsna were 
manifested through the vegetal and aquatic symbolism of the 
autochthonous religion. The presence of Visnu and Krsna were 
devoutly felt in the Asvattha, Nyagrodha, and Udumbara trees, 
former worship centers of Yaksas and Nagas, and in the twlasi, 
an aniconic symbol of pre-Aryan gods. Visnu-Narayana appropri- 
ated the archaic cosmological motif of a primordial Yaksa floating 
upon the waters and associated with the cosmic tree of life; the 
latter often appears as a lotus rising from the navel of Visnu in 
Vaisnava myth. This archaic motif added prestige to the role of 
Visnu as a cosmocrator and to his acclamation as the ultimate 
source of life-giving, creative energy and prosperity. 

What significance does an examination of the autochthonous 
elements in early Vaigsnavism have? One result of the presence 
of the autochthonous heritage in early Vaisnavism was the 
“concretization” of the deities of Visnu and Krsna, rendering 
them more real and accessible to their worshipers. The archaic 
images of fertility may have promoted accessibility in Vaignavism, 
for, at a deeper level, it signifies the “‘creative” relationship that 
man can enter with the sacred through Bhakti love. In other 
words, the inclusion of fertility symbolism in early Vaisnavism 
indicates that Bhakti deities possessed the power to create a 
relationship of immediacy in which men are transformed through 
an emotional appropriation of the sacred. 

In connection with a discussion of fertility symbolism, it must 
be noted that early Vaisnavism reveals a slight tendency to 
utilize the images and feelings of erotic love to effect a deeper 
personal relationship with the sacred. This is natural, considering 
that the central, controlling image expressing man’s relationship 
to the sacred in Bhakti is one of human passion with its correlates 
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of exclusive adoration and self-surrender to the Bhagavat. Whole- 
hearted surrender issues in a passive reception to the sacred in 
which the Bhakta “participates”? in the divine love. Passive 
reception or submission to the sacred is one of the important 
characteristic features if Indian Bhakti that may have been 
originally informed by the transfigured image of human affection.® 
Thus, human participation in the “life” of the god, a charac- 
teristic feature of Bhakti that preserves a distinction between 
the sacred and man, is perhaps part of the legacy of the fertility 
structure in Indian religion. The image of fertility not only 
enabled Indians to apprehend the benevolent “love” of the sacred 
for the human soul but also had the dynamic power to produce 
Bhakti devotion in response to the divine impulse. 

Early Vaisnavism employed erotic symbolism, particularly the 
intense love that a man expresses: to his beloved, to portray the 
transcendental relationship between God and man. The Bhagavad- 
Gita utilizes this form of love symbolism in a restrained sense to 
suggest the human situation of being “loved” by the sacred: ‘‘As 
a father to his son, as a friend to his friend, as a lover to his be- 
loved, be pleased to show mercy, O God!’’64 Moreover, love 
symbolism also discloses the affection that Visnu-Krsna displays 
toward his devotees: 


This disciplined man who is always content, 
Whose self is controlled, of firm resolve, 

Whose thought and consciousness are fixed on Me, 
Who is devoted to Me, he is dear to Me.§5 


Since the Bhagavad-Gita does not endorse the stance of the 
human soul equating itself as faithful wife who adores God as 
her cherished husband, Ch. Vaudeville remarked that “there is 
hardly any love-symbolism in the Bhagavad-Gita....Old 
Bhagavatism did not admit of an analogy between the human 


63 In his analysis of the term “bhakti,’’ Sir George Grierson states that it is 
“further defined as that particular affection (rakti) which arises after (anu) a 
knowledge of the attributes of the Adorable One. ... One of the attributes of the 
term bhakti appears to be lowering oneself to the object of bhakti or devotion”? 
(“Bhakti-Marga,”’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics [Edinburgh, 1958], 2:536). 
That ‘‘lowering oneself before the object of devotion”’ was one of the characteristic 
elements of Gupta Bhakti may be glimpsed in the Allabhad inscription of Samu- 
dragupta: ‘‘of him whose soft heart was won over by means of lowering oneself 
on account of devotion.”’ 

64 Pite’va putrasya sakhe’va sakhyuh priyah priyadya’rhasi deva sodhum”’ 
(Bhagavad-Gita 11.44b). 

65 Samtustah satatam yogi yatatma drdhaniscayah mayy arpitamanobuddhir 
yo madbhaktah sa me priyah”’ (Ibid. 12.14). 
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love-relationship and divine love or Bhakti.’’66 This narrow 
interpretation of love symbolism does not do justice to either the 
“passionate self-surrender’? and exclusive devotion which the 
Bhakta in the Gita directs to Visnu-Krsna or to the bond of 
immediacy between the Bhagavat and his devotees. These 
characteristic traits of Vaisnava Bhakti in the Bhagavad-Gita 
are exhibited by the heroic women of the epics toward their 
husbands, which prompts Ch. Vaudeville to detect that the ‘“‘pure 
Hindu wife, the Sati, is already a type of bhakta.’’6? EK. W. Hopkins 
states that in Mahabharata 3.234.4-7, the love (sarvatmanaman 
bhajati or bhartrbhakt, bhaktir bhartart) of a wife for her husband 
“should be adopted toward Krsna himself.’’68 

The inclusion of autochthonous elements in early Vaisnavism 
not only implies that a prior stage of Bhakti may have existed 
before the rise of Vaisnavism but also that some of the roots of 
Vaisnava Bhakti are in the aboriginal religions of India. As 
several distinguished scholars have regarded the Yaksa cultus as 
“the typeform of aboriginal religious devotion,’® perhaps the 
earliest form of Indian Bhakti was the worship of Yaksas and 
Nagas, who were local fertility deities representing a chthonic 
mode of existence. The images of Yaksas and Nagas suggest that 
they are objects of Bhakti devotion, for the term “‘Bhagavat’’ is 
found on many of their inscriptions. Dating from the first or 
second century a.D., the inscription of the Yaksa Manibhadra 
designates him as ““Bhagavat.”’° Ramprasad Chandra remarks 
that “the ghosthi or corporation that installed this image of 
Manibhadra call themselves Manibhradra-bhakta, ‘devotees of 
Manibhadra.’”’?! The Naga Dadhikarnna is termed ‘““Bhagavat’’ 
in a Mathura inscription. ?2 


66 Ch. Vaudeville, “Evolution of Love-Symbolism in Bhagavatism,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 82 (1962):33, 34-35. 

6? Tbid., p. 33. 

68 K. W. Hopkins, ““The Epic Use of Bhagavat and Bhakti,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Soctety (1911), p. 731. The practice of such love is: ‘“‘bhagadaivatam 
or (3.235, 12 of the southern text) bhagavetanam (also ibid. 234 9-B. 233, 8); 
the general directions here being given in the words sa Krsnam 4radhaya sauhr- 
dena, premna ca nityam pratikarmana ca (‘kayaklesgena’).”’ 

69 Mircea Eliade, Yoga (New York, 1958), p. 345; Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Yaksas, vols. 1 and 2 (Washington, D.C., 1928, 1931). 

70M. B. Garde, “The Site of Padmavati,” Annual Report, Archaeological 
Survey of India (1915-16). The inscription reads as follows: ‘‘gaushthyaé Mani- 
bhadra-bhaktaé garbha-sukhitéh Bhagavatd Manibhadrasya pratima pratish- 
thapayamti.” 

*1 Ramprasad Chandra, ‘‘Four Ancient Yaksa Statues,” Journal Department of 
Letters (Calcutta, 1921), 4:50. Vaigravana, the king of the Yakgas, is frequently 
styled ““Bhagavat’’ in the Mahabharata. 

?2 Ramprasad Chandra, ‘‘Four Ancient Yaksa Statues.” 
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Bhakti-piija may have been originally performed at the caztyas, 
a combination of stone altar and sacred tree that served as the 
residence of the Yaksas and Nagas. The Garudadhvajas, therefore, 
may be in continuity with the worship of sacred trees in the 
autochthonous religion. Almost contemporaneous with the 
Besnagar Garudadhvaja is the famous stone slab of Ghosundi in 
the Udayur state in Rajputana.?? The inscription records the 
erection of a pija-sila-prakdro, a shrine of two Vaisnava gods 
dating from the first century B.c. “A stone enclosure of worship 
for Bhagavats Samkarshana and Vasudeva... has been erected 
within the enclosure of Narayana by the Bhagavata Gajayana, 
son of Parasari.”’4 The paja-sila-prakaro mentioned in the 
Ghosundi inscription means that the temples of Vaisnava Bhakti 
were later modifications of the archaic caityas where Bhakti-pija 
was conducted. 

The prior form of Bhakti, which may be designated ‘“‘autoch- 
thonous Bhakti,’’ permeated the higher religions of Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism. Autochthonous Bhakti probably made 
an impact on an apparently heterodox group within Brahmanism 
whose primary allegiance was to the Sanskrit tradition but yet 
was receptive to currents from the aboriginal religions. Sir George 
Grierson speculated that Vaisnava Bhakti was promulgated by 
the Bhagavatas, who were composed of Ksatriyas living in ‘‘out- 
land regions’ not subject to the strict control of the Brahmans 
of Madhyadeéga.?> Although it is rather difficult to determine the 
composition of the Bhagavatas, it may be conjectured that one of 
the finest results of the Hindu synthesis of Aryan religion and 
aboriginal religions, of which Bhakti was probably a part, was 
the emergence of a new variety of devotionalism, Vaisnava Bhakti. 


*3 Coomaraswamy contends the inscription on the stone, which he locates at 
Nagari (the ancient Madhyamika), near Chitor, is the earliest reference to the 
Vaisnava cultus, the script of which may be dated 350-250 B.c.: ‘‘This is the 
earliest known inscription indicating the existence of a Vaisnava cult (and also 
the earliest known Sanskrit inscription).’’ Continuous Vaisnava worship seems 
to have been conducted from the third century B.c. to the seventh century A.D. 
(Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art [New York, 
1927], pp. 21, 48). 

74 Ramprasad Chandra, ‘Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition,’ Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India ({Calcutta, 1920], 5: 163): 

l. (Bhagava) (té)na Gajayanéna ParaSariputréna sa... 
2. ...jiné bhagavabhyaém Samkarshana-Vasudévabhyam .. . 
3. ... bhyam pijaé-silaprakaro Narayanavaté ka(ritah) 

75 Grierson, “‘Bhakti-Marga,”’ p. 540. 
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